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If CAN'T LE LETTY ? 


THE FRANKLINS; 
OR, THE STORY OF A CONVICT. 
CHAPTER LVil.—A TESTIMONIAL—A DISCOVERY—AND A MEETING. 


Eacer as were the two sailors to receive Mr. Wilson’s 
promised explanation or intelligence, and desirous as 
was that gentleman of satisfying them and himself, they 
had each to exercise some degree of patience. On reach- 
ing the hotel at which the farmer and his son had put 
up—for Sydney could, even at this early period of its 
existence, boast of more than one hotel—on reaching 
this hotel, the sailors were instantly seized upon by three 
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or four earnest-looking persons, whose grasp, however, 
though forcible, was by no means unfriendly, as Wilson 
was glad to see. 

“ Here are the Adams’s, both of them, ” said one. 

“We have just been down to the ship for you, and 
couldn’t find you both, or either,” said another. 

“But we have got you now, my hearties,” added a 
third; “and there’s no time to be lost: so come along.” 

“What is the meaning——” the young sailor began 
to ask, but was stopped with—— 

“IT should think you can give a guess at it, or ought 
to, but never mind; you'll see; you'll see.” And so, 
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half dragged along by main but kindly-meant force, the 
seamen were separated fora minute or two from the 
Wilsons. 

“ We may as well see, too, George,” said the father, 
“for I must not losesight of these men, if I cam help it.” 
And, as no one said them nay, they followed the excited 
group into one of the public rooms of the hotel. 

The room was pretty well filled; about a dozen men, 
or from that to a score, were standing together in groups, 
and talking. They were young, or at most middle-aged 
men, in the garb of landsmen, in appearance respectable, 
but not higher than this in the scale of society; so, at 
any rate, Mr. Wilson concluded. They were all strangers 
to him, which indeed was no wonder; and, but for a very 
visible, though indescribable touch of care, or anxiety or 
fatigue, or recent suffering (whichever it might be) on 
their countenances, and of consequent gravity in their 
manner, they might have been supposed, by an active 
imagination, to have instantaneously transported them- 
selves from some farmer’s market-room, or rural parish 
vestry-meeting in the old country. 

These thoughts rapidly passed through Mr. Wilson’s 
mind as he glanced around him; and he was following 
up his conjectures, when those conjectures were inter- 
rupted by a voice at the farther end of the room, saying, 
“Please to come forward, gentlemen, and bring yeur 
prisoners with you.” 


shaking off the hold of his friendly captors. He didnot 
attempt to escape, however; and Mr. Wilson heard one 
of them say, laughingly, “Don’t mind, tis omly Mir. 
Thompson’s joke.” 

Accordingly, the whole party clustered round the 
owner of the voice, whom Mr. Wilsem pereeived to be 


seated at a small round table, on which was displayed a | 


little heap of guineas, some sixty or sevemty in number, 
it might be. The speaker was probably the oldest man im 
the room, with the exception of the sailor who had last 
spoken ; he had a writtem paper im his hand, and he rase 
as the company advanced. 

“ Now, silence, gentlemen,” said he, “ while I read;” 
and then, from the paper im his hand, which, as he held 
it up, looked extremely like a petition, he read thus -— 

“ This is to certify that we, the undersigned passengers 
recently on beard the —— from England, and new safely 
landed at Sydney, gratefully acknowledge that, under 
a merciful and overruling Providence, our lives and 
our property have been preserved during the late most 
disastrous voyage ef the said ——, mainly by the skill, 
exertions, and bravery of Richard Adams and William 
Adams, father and son, who, though serving hefore the 
mast, exercised s@® much control over their fellow-sea- 
men, and so much foresight and judgment under the 
most perilous and adverse circumstances, as to call for 
our warmest admiration, and the most substantial thanks 
we have in our power to give. 

“ We further testify, that the aforesaid Richard Adams 
and William Adams did, at the risk of their own lives 
(when the captain and officers of the were over- 
come either by drunkenness or cowardice) succeed, with 
such assistance as we could give, in quelling a fearful 
and desperate mutiny which broke out among the con- 
victs during the voyage, and which threatened us and 
the said officers, and the crew in general, with cold- 
blooded murder. 

“In feeble acknowledgment of these inestimable ser- 
vices, we do hereby affix our signatures, and furthermore 
do most cheerfully subscribe the undermentioned sums 
individually, which we beg the said Richard and William 
Adams to accept, not as payment for those services, but 


| his gaze keenly on the elder sailor. 
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in slight and insufficient remembrance of the signal bene- 
fits conferred by them and received by us.” 

The reading of this document was followed by much 
applause, and it was some time before either of the sailors 
eould. utter a word in reply, to the loud and often repeated 
congratulations and thanks, which, with much shaking 
of hands, were offered to them by theirfriends: At last, 
however, in a few manly sentences, the elder of them ex- 
pressed his own and his son’s sense ofthe honour conferred 
upon them both, and his satisfaction that they had been 
able to do their duty—only their duty—under the circum- 
stances to which the paper referred. They had done this 
without expectation or thought of fee or reward, he said; 
and he knew that he spoke his son’s mind as well as his 
own, in saying, that he earnestly hoped his good friends 
would not be offended by his assurance, that their thanks 
and appreciation of such services as had been rendered 
would be more acceptable, more valuable, unaccompanied 
by the offering, which, however liberally conceived and 
delicately conveyed, might attach a mercenary character 
to the remembrance of those services. 

The man was so firm in this, and the son so strongly 
seconded this expression of feeling, that those who, in the 
first freshness of their gratitude, had really contributed 
ous of their own scanty resources more than they were 


| able to spare, were compelled reluctantly to withdraw 
| them gift. 
“ Prisoners !” exclaimed the elder seaman, angrily, and 


“And now, my friends,” said Mr. Wilson, who had 
been an admiring and approving witness of this scene, 
“if youcan spare a few minutes——” he said this to the 
father and son, who needed no second bidding, but 
followed him into another room. 

“ You had better wait for mein the bar, George,” said 
the farmer; and then he closed the door. 

“There is no one now to overhear us, and conse- 
quently no one to betray us,” he comtinued, as he fixed 
“Your name is 
William Framlklim, I think.” 

The man started in amazement, not quite unmingled 
with anger, perhaps, before he replied— 

“ You have heard my name, sir, in that paper which 
was just now read; and I don’t know why you should 
charge me with having any other.” 

“ Well, it is unpolite, to be sure; but you must make 


| allowances for a bush life, such as mine has been for 


twenty years; and we'll say, then, that you are Richard 
Adams. Im that case, I may ask what imterest you can 
have in the discovery of——of the person mamed in 


| that advertisement of yours?” Mr. Wilson said this 


with a smile. 

Itwas enough. The next moment, the sailor—Adams 
or Franklin—had grasped the hand of the farmer; his 
cheeks blanched, his lips quivering, his whole frame 
trembling with uncontrollable emotion. ‘“ Have pity on 
me, sir,” he sobbed—* Tell me, sir; my wife !—my poor, 
poor Letty!” He could say no more; it was with difli- 
culty that he had uttered these disjointed words; but he 
looked up so imploringly, that if Mr. Wilson had enter- 
tertained a thought of approaching the subject by a 
diplomatic and roundabout way, he at once abandoned 
the intention. 

“I see, I see!” he said, wringing the suppliant’s hand; 
“don’t kneel to me, my good friend ;” for Franklin (we 
give him back his name now) had bowed and bent himself 
in the agony of his suspense; “ answer me one question 
only ; this person for whom you were about to advertise 
—Martha White you call her here, Letty Franklin I 
call her—is she your wife? Is she this young man’s 
mother ?” . 

“Yes, sir, yes; yes, yes—if living—if—’ Once more 
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utterance failed; and the man who, not half an hour 
before, had been praised and thanked for hardihood, 
daring, fearlessness, bravery, courage—who had battled 
with storms, sickness, death, and the roused passions of 
a herd of criminals, without flinching—now wept and 
sobbed like a child, on the breast of his son. 

“You will excuse my father, sir,” said Willy, (we 
give back to him also his true mame now); “you 
would excuse him if you did but know all,” he added, 
proudly though sadly. 

“T know enough—have seen enough for that already,” 
said the farmer, quietly: “but we need not talk about 
that now: your father seeks his wife; you, your mother; 
in six hours you may both have your wish, if you 
will.” 

- ~ a * % « 

Mr. Wilson and his son had ridden their own horses 
into Sydney, and other two were soon procured. A 
hasty meal was despatched, and then the four men 
mounted and started on their journey. Very soon the 
port and town were left behind; barracks and govern- 
ment buildings were passed; as they galloped along 
the convict-made road (the Paramatta road now), gangs 
of sullen men raised their heads as the horsemen brushed 
by them, and then bent themselves again to their heavy 
labour. The elder Franklin shuddered as he passed, in 
memory of more than twenty years ago; but he did 
not speak. Presently the rough and rude road ended, 
and the travellers entered the wilderness, which, desolate 
and monotonous and cheerless as it seemed, had this 
advantage over other wildernesses, that its hard soil was 
scantily covered with underwood, and permitted the 
travellers to thread their way with tolerable rapidity 
between and among the clumps of forest trees with 
which it was studded. 

Here the horsemen drew bit and bridle, and rested 
for a short space, while for the first time they exchanged 
briefly those histories with which the reader is already 
acquainted. Softening, as much as he could, the story 
of poor Letty’s long mental alienation, and her more 
recent affliction, Mr. Wilson inspired the father and son 
with hope of a happy re-union ; and again the travellers 
pressed forward. Guided by infallible way-marks, with 
which the Wilsons were sufficiently conversant, they 
passed rapidly through the apparently interminable 
forest, skirting fearful precipices, passing through gloomy 
ravines, and over dry water-courses, until day declined. 

“We are near home now,” said Mr. Wilson, as the 
wilderness gradually cleared, and opened to view a 
broad and pleasant plain; “and it will be better that I 
should ride forward and prepare our poor Martha for 
the joyful surprise that awaits her.” But, as we have 
scen, this intention was frustrated. Say, if you please, 
that animal instinct, sometimes more acute than human 
reasoning, suddenly asserted its power; or say that, 
once again, a short delirium regained ascendancy over 
her mind; or say that the mind, already pre-occupied 
‘with thoughts of her long-lost husband and son, and 
with the object of her protector’s journey to the port, 
connected these thoughts with the unexpected appearance 
of four horsemen where only two were looked for, and 
strangers were few; or say, lastly, that some well- 
remembered trick of equestrianism, with which the wife 
was once familiar, as she had watched for her husband’s 
return from market or fair, or, before that time, had 
watched for her lover's visits, and was made the happier 
by them—say that this old trick and well-remembered 
gesture reached her eye before the countenance could be 
distinguished :—take one or all of these conjectures, and 
you may account for the sudden impulse under the 
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influence of which poor Letty Franklin started from her 
mistress’s side, and cleft her way with wild resolution 
and frantic eagerness towards the elder stranger, to cast 
herself into his arms, crying, “ Husband, husband |” as 
he sprang to the ground and opened them to press to 
his heart his long-lost wife. 


CHAPTER LVIII.—BURIED LOVE. 

In attaching himself to the fortunes of his father, when 
the relationship was discovered, Willy Franklin had 
obeyed the strong impulses of nature; and when the 
consequences of this step stared him in the face, he did 
not weakly shrink from them. At the same time, he 
could not but feel their weight. He had hoped, indeed, 
to escape the alternative so soon to be put before him ; 
had fancied that the affection of his life-long benefactor 
towards himself would triumph over his old enmity 
aga’nst his father; and he had so warmly and ener- 
getically, yet with so much respect and tenderness, 
pleaded that father’s cause, in the letter which announced 
the discovery he had made, that he was sanguine as to 
its favourable result. But this effort having failed, and 
failed so signally as to leave no hope of a change in the 
old squire’s mind, he accepted the heavy draught upon 
his fortitude, and saw, if not with an unmoved, yet with 
a stedfast heart, the fading away of all his bright and 
glowing prospects. 

The necessity for action, consequent on his re-union 
with his father, was so far favourable to young Franklin 
that it left him little leisure for unavailing regrets; and 
the perils and hardships of the voyage now just over (in 
which he and his father had, for the sake of husbanding 
their limited resources, worked out their passage as 
common sailors,) had given ample occupation to him, 
and so prevented his dwelling with harrowed feelings 
on the past. Again, the meeting with his mother, and 
the novelty of his position as a son of living parents, 
whom ke had from his earliest years been taught to be- 
lieve were dead, tended for a little while to ward off the 
reflection, that in finding those parents he had lost 
those who had theretofore filled up their vacant place 
in his heart, and to whom he himself had now become 
virtually dead. And then there was Ellen. Was there 
hope or comfort in thinking of her? None; for if 
the cold, measured, and contemptuous dismissal from 
Ellen’s mother were set aside, how could he reasonably 
expect to repass the great gulf which those new cireum- 
stances and relationships of his had opened between 
them? As far as he could see, his lot was irrevocably 
fixed as the denizen of a wilderness, toiling for sub- 
sistence; for the same motives which had led him to 
link his fortunes with those of his parents, forbade the 
thought of his return to England while they lived; and 
if eventually he should be freed from these filial bonds, 
and he should seek to re-enter the profession he had 
abandoned, the distance between his formerly affianced 
wife and himself would yet be too great to be sur- 
mounted. And even if by long and toilsome efforts he 
should succeed at last in paving a way for himself to 
fame and fortune, was he entitled to expect that Ellen 
would then be waiting, and- willing to renew the tic 
which had been so ruthlessly severed? There are not 
many things in the future which an ardent impassioned 
lover cannot see, if he will; but Willy Franklin could 
not see this. 

And so, a few days after the events recorded in our 
last chapter took place, young Franklin sat down and 
wrote his farewell letter, and restored to Ellen Murray 
her troth. No doubt it cost the poor fellow terrible 
pain to do this; for it is hard to bury out of sight an 
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affection which has so grown and flourished through 
long years as to have become part of one’s very nature. 
But Willy did this; and from thenceforth Ellen was to 
be to him as though she had never been—as though he 
had never drank into his soul, in sweet intoxicating 
draughts, the whispered avowal of the maiden’s love. 

Willy Franklin wrote other letters also, sorely to the 
diminution of good George Wilson’s small stock of 
treasured foolscap, to say nothing of pens andink. The 
first of these letters was to Miles Oakley the younger, 
to whose care he also committed that which he had 
written to Ellen, acutely arguing that he could not 
otherwise be assured of its reaching her hands. In 
writing to Miles, poor Willy opened the sluices of his 
heart, and poured out in copious measure the sorrows 
which oppressed him. And (such is the inconsistency 
of our common nature) while giving his friend and 
foster-brother to understand that all intercourse between 
himself and Oakley vicarage would thenceforth neces- 
sarily cease, he could not, or did not, refrain from 
avowing the secret determination which, after all, lurked 
in his heart of hearts, like hope at the bottom of Pan- 
dora’s box, to win back again the treasure he had been 
called on to relinquish. This was the sum and sub- 
stance of his letter, though it was mixed up with equally 
sincere declarations of undiminished affection towards 
Miles, and of unswerving gratitude to Miles’s parents. 

To the old squire himself, (notwithstanding the terrible 
breach which had been made between them, and the 
restrictions which had been laid on him,) Willy addressed 
a manly letter of thanks for past favours and love, and 
of heartfelt regret that strong and overpowering duty, 
as he viewed it, should have snapped asunder the ties 
which had existed. He closed his communication by 
invoking blessings on his former benefactors, whom he 
implored to think of him, the writer, as favourably as 
their kind hearts might dictate. . 

To Martha White—the true Martha—Willy Franklin 
wrote with more fulness and freedom about his parents 
and himself, than in either of the fore-mentioned letters, 
first, because he was desirous of exonerating his mother 
from blame in not having corresponded with poor Mar- 
tha, according to her promise, and next, because intelli- 
gence would thus reach Mrs. Oakley concerning him- 
self. And having thus discharged his obligations to his 
several correspondents, Willy set about planning for 
his future course. 

It was fortunate for the Franklins that they had 
fallen into good hands in making acquaintance with the 
Wilsons. In pursuance of the farmer’s advice, the small 
sum of money they had brought with them was laid 
out, partly in the purchase of land adjoining his own, 
and partly in stocking it with sheep. With the assist- 
ance of their friend and adviser, they then reared for 
themselves a cabin on their own land, but within a mile 
ef Wilson’s settlement; and thither they shortly after- 
wards removed, but not until Mrs. Wilson, with a kind 
of motherly anxiety and interest, had deprived herself 
of many personal comforts, to add to those of her faithful 
companion, poor Letty. 

It was a matter of consideration, whether the re-united 
family should retain the name under which the father 
and son had recently entered the colony, or resume that 
under which the convict had been formerly known there. 
But it was argued by George Wilson, that the chance 
of recognition would be as great under an assumed de- 
signation as under a true. And he stated further, that 
so many radical changes had taken place in the penal 
government, both in the system itself, including the 
treatment of prisoners, and in the executive, that if 
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Franklin should be recognised as an escaped convict, no 
notice would be taken of him, especially as the full term 
of his transportation had expired. In accordance with 
these opinions, the Richard Adams of our history was 
once more known as William Franklin. 


CHAPTER LIX.—-AFTER TWO YEARS—THE BOOTH, 
WORM—CLOSING SCENES. 


Two years passed away quietly; for though, by some 
means or other, it became whispered abroad that the 
emigrant farmer Franklin was one and the same with 
the convict of that name who had disappeared from the 
settlement more than twenty years before, and was sup- 
posed to have perished in the bush, Mr. Wilson’s pre- 
diction that no trouble would spring from this suspicion: 
was fulfilled. Meanwhile, the father and son, with a good 
deal of help from their prosperous neighbour and friend,, 
cultivated some part of their land, and tended their: 
sheep. 

We could wish to be able to add, that this primitive 
and secluded life brought with it either the freedom from 
care, or the contentment which some poets delight in 
depicting as the natural accompaniments of pastoral and 
rural pursuits, and which others who are not poets, believe 
(until they have tried the experiment) to be expressly 
ordained for those whom want of success, or dissatisfac- 
tion, or a roaming disposition, or a love of adventure, or 
any otber reason why, has thrust or led into an emi- 
grant’s life. But being bound to adhere as closely as 
possible to truth, (without which element, indeed, the 
legitimate purpose of such narratives as this would be 
worse than frustrated,) we must state that the Franklins, 
at this stage of their history, were not exempt from dis- 
appointment and grief. ‘To poor Letty, indeed, the re- 
storation of her husband and son was fraught with joy and 
gladness, and it formed a constant theme for gratitude to 
But, even this joy, which caused 


GOURD, AND 


her heavenly Father. 
her sometimes to feel that her cup was running over, 


was not unmixed with sorrow. She could see that her 
husband, while rejoicing in her constant love, and re- 
turning it with equal constancy, was moody and unsatis- 
fied, and rebellious in heart. ‘The things which he had 
suffered still stung him in their remembrance. The 
measure of injustice and harshness which had been 
dealt out to him rankled in his soul, and destroyed his 
peace. 

“It sounds well, dear Letty,” he one day said to his 
wife,” when she was trying to comfort him, “and no 
doubt it is very proper, to speak of our present mercies, 
and of the overruling hand of God in our being thus 
brought together again; but I am not going to forget 
that the best portion of your life and of mine has been 
spent in wretchedness and hardship and suffering. And 
when I think of what we might have been, and compare 
it with what we are, I am very little disposed to forgive 
the man whose oppressions——” 

“Say mistakes, dear William,” interposed Letty. 

“ Well, mistakes if you will—whose mistakes blasted 
our happiness and ruined our hopes.” And from this 
position Franklin seemed to be determined that he would 
not be moved. 

With regard to her son, Letty had to sustain a yet 
harder trial of her faith. ‘True, Willy made no verbal 
proclamation of the frustration of his prospects in life; 
true, he never swerved in his filial duty; was never 
remiss in affectionate bearing towards his newly-found 
mother. But Letty was keen-sighted enough to discover 
that she held, at best, only his divided allegiance, and 
that his thoughts were often very far away. Poor Letty 
accepted this as a just and necessary discipline, and as- 
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the natural result of her own abandonment of her child 
so many years before; but it was a grievous chastise- 
ment notwithstanding. 

“Dear Willy,” she said one evening, as weeping she 
leaned on his strong arm—for Letty could walk but a 
short distance without help now—“I have been thinking 
so much—so much about you to-day.” 

“ Have you, mother ?” 

“T have been thinking, Willy, how much happier you 
would have been now, if you had never met with your 
poor father in the way you did, and if I had never been 
found by you.” 

“ Mother !” 

“Ts it not so, Willy ?” 

“Have I ever said so? Have I ever breathed a syl- 
lable that you can justly interpret so—so sorrowfully ?” 
Cruelly, he would have said; but he changed the word. 

“Never, Willy : but——” 

“Do not pursue the subject, dear mother; let us think 
and speak of something else,” he said; and he began to 
talk of the Wilsons and their kindness. But the mother 
was not to be deceived; and she silently sorrowed for 
her son, while she prayed that his secret sorrows might 
be sanctified to his soul’s good. 

And thus two years passed away. In all this time 
Willy Franklin had received no replies from either of his 
correspondents, and he accepted this as a token that he 
was willingly forgotten. It was bitter enough to be so 
cast aside. 

At this time, however, his sympathies and anxieties 
were diverted from his own private griefs. His mother, 
who had gradually declined in strength from the time of 
her recovery from mental alienation, now lay prostrated 
in the final stage of consumption, and lingered out the 
last dregs of life from day to day, only to show, as it 
might have seemed, how the consolations of religion and 
hopes of immortality and eternal life can support the 
soul amid the decays of nature, so that while the outward 
man perishes, the inward man is renewed, strengthened, 
and its meetness completed for the heavenly inheritance. 

Thus, at least, Willy Franklin thought; and in the 
latest interviews with his dying mother, he not only re- 
eognised in himself such an increase of childlike attach- 
ment as made it hard to part, but learned such solemn 
yet inestimable lessons of the infinite value of the things 
which are not seen and are eternal, compared with those 
which are seen and temporal, as exercised a marvellously 
beneficial influence over him ever afterwards. 

A few months later, and the grave of Letty Franklin, 
which had been dug in the garden of the solitary emi- 
grant hut, was re-opened to receive the body of her hus- 
band. From the day of her death he had declined, and, 
with no specific or acute malady, had gradually sunk till 
death closed the earthly scene. In his last hours deli- 
rium set in, and with Willy’s hand in his own, he seemed 
to be reacting in memory those portions of life’s drama 


- which he had saved his son from danger, captivity, or 
death, 





MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


JOHN TROTTER, ESQ. 


Soun Trorrer was one of a class neither numerous nor 
notedly conspicuous—a class which does not reach 
the lofty summits of national fame, but is seen, if observed 
at all, on the ranges which run between them and the 
level plain. Here, upon these ridges, abide, live, and 
work the class of men to whom I allude. They are not 
high enough to be among the most lofty objects, yet 
‘Rot So unmarked as to be confounded with the common 
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surface. We cannot call them public, and they are not 
private characters. It is only their position that for- 
bids the world from ranking them among its pre-emi- 
nent lezders; for in their sphere they possess more 
influence and produce more beneficial and enduring 
effects than the majority of those whose names may be 
sounded from the trump of history. And one among 
the foremost of these was John Trotter. 

Originally endowed with a superior intellect, his whole 
life was passed in planning improvements, most of them 
of social usefulness, to promote the greatest happiness for 
the greatest number, or advance the prosperity of his 
native country; and his mind teemed with unceasing 
projects. In pursuit of new undertakings he was an 
impersonation of thought, activity, and energy united ; 
and, till the trials were completed, in failure or success, 
nothing could bend him from the resort to every con- 
ceivable experiment, in order to test them. If my readers 
can imagine this busy energy of mind, incessantly ap- 
plied through many active years, to small things as well 
as to great, they may form some slight idea of those mul- 
tiform labours which could be alike employed in the 
regulation of a pendulum or the administration of a 
State department. 

I had the good fortune to enjoy a close intimacy with 
this gifted gentleman ; but I should be lost in any attempt 
to enumerate the various opinions and schemes in which 
his ardour bore me along with him, in the sanguine days 
of earlier life. And now, after a long lapse of time, with 
its lessons of experience and its leisure for reflection, I 
am the more filled with wonder at his inventiveness, 
sagacity, and foresight. I have lived to witness several 
of his singular, sometimes ridiculed, notions universally 
received and brought into operation, to the great advan- 
tage of the community. His philanthropy was as ju- 
dicious as it was inexhaustible. Ever ready and willing 
to lend a powerful hand to move the wagon, he was 
decidedly averse to supply all the exertion himself, whilst 
others looked idly on. He had the faculty of setting 
others to work, and inspiring them with part of his 
activity. 

As I trust that my slight sketches may occasionally 
point a moral, I find it necessary sometimes to introduce 
incidental circumstances, as it were back-grounds, so 
as to exhibit somewhat of the nature of the period, toge- 
ther with the portraiture of the Men. With this view 
I have to say a few words about the antecedents of the 
subject of my present sketch. 

The Trotters were an old family of stalwart race, 
resident on a small estate near the Scottish capital. 
Like so many of their countrymen in a similar position, 
three younger branches went forth to seek their fortunes 
in the south, where their superior talents and business 
ability soon made the way for them to distinguished and 
responsible stations. Alexander, an invaluable Navy 
Office reformer, though his proceedings brought a tem- 
porary political shade upon his principal, Lord Melville, 
was the elder orother; and John, who rose to such 
authority in administering the Ordnance and Commis- 
sariat service, and Coutts, the partner in the famous 
bank, which bears the name of his godfather, were the 
younger scions. Like true Scotchmen they clung to 
each other; and I have often thought what an excellent 
lesson might be given to the world by citing the exam- 
ple, even within the circle of Men I have Known, of the 
power of family harmony and natural affection in con- 
ducting to wealth and honour; whilst the reverse, exhibit- 
ing the painful contrast of blood relations quarrelling 
and contending, has invariably led to ruin and disgrace. 
Even in regard to mere secular affairs and worldly weal, 
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the lines of the pretty hymn for the young will some- 
times occur as a pithy precept for maturer age :— 
* Behold how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming well; 
For children such as brethren are, 
In unity to dwell !’’ 

In this unity the brothers Trotter dwelt, and the result 
was similar to that in many cases, which every one who 
has mixed in the active world must have witnessed ; for 
hence, in some measure, may be traced the opulence and 
elevated rank to which many brotherhoods have risen with- 
in our time—as, for proof, the Malcolms and Napiers, of 
kindred origin to my subject, the Rothschilds, Lawrences, 
Cubitts, Pollocks, and, to crown the whole, the Wellesleys. 

The difference in manners also, of what I may call the 
preceding generation, suggests a useful theme for com- 
ment; but I will simply relate the pleasant account 
given me by my friend, of his advent to London, and 
mode of life with his companion brother. They lodged 
snugly enough in a second floor in the Strand, near to 
the spot where Sir Coutts Trotter in after years presided 
over the great banking establishment. In those days 
Scottish prevision, more than Scottish thrift, was wont 
to be displayed in the conveyance of such provender, to 
such youngsters in the metropolis, as they could hardly 
purchase in the common markets. Thus, kippers, mut- 
ton-hams, butter-firkins, and jars of sweetmeats were 
not a-wanting to the juvenile housekeeping in the 
Strand. But the fun to the young gentlemen was, when 
one or other of their aristocratic friends or relatives 
dropt in to inquire after their health, and probably invite 
them to dinner; at times, as they heard the approach, 
their hurry-skurry was prodigious in getting the débris 
of their homely feasts hidden out of sight. With all 


they accomplished in after life, were they ever happier 
—though they were men of happy dispositions? I 
question if many of the junior.clerks of our time, even 


under less favourable circumstances, would be content 
with so humble a domicile or so homely a style. 

Charmed as I used to be with these stories of early 
years, I must emerge from the two pair of stairs into 
another region. Mr. John Trotter in a Government 
office was speedily ascertained to be possessed of re- 
markable administrative capacity, and was accordingly 
advanced to duties of high and responsible trust, inso- 
much that he became at last almost the sole and recog- 
nised director of a branch of the revenue, of vast extent 
and vital importance. The public money which he had 
to expend, and the vigilant superintendence of its appli- 
cation, were fortunately confided to an individual equal 
to the task—the right man (if ever there were one) in 
the right place. For method he was unparalleled; and 
his systematic organization, descending to every minute 
particular, was marvellous. I will mention an instance. 
After the lapse of more than twenty years, certain chests 
which had been sent to Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s expe- 
dition were returned from Egypt. The Ordnance Office, 
which had,in the mean time, been constituted into a 
great separate Government department, knew nothing of 
them, or who might be their owners, or what to do with 
them. In this dilemma they applied to Mr. Trotter, 
and he, consulting a book that looked like a chaos of 
unknown signs to any one else, promptly advised them 
that the property belonged to Government, and that 
it consisted of so many thousand pairs of shoes and 
stockings, originally costing so many &. s. d. 

- But this was only a specimen indicative of his metho- 
dical exactness in business. His mind was ever con- 
ceiving novelties; ever inventing some improvement ; 
ever displaying curious ingenuity in bringing to com- 
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pleteness what philosophical comprehensiveness or even 
fanciful refinements threw up to the day. It was the 
compass of the elephant—from the picking up of a pin 
to carrying a tower on its back. The range was incre- 
dible; but I vouch for it. ‘There were doors that would 
shut themselves without noise; there were fastenings 
which rivalled Bramah’s locks; there were instruments 
to put in your pocket to measure the distance you 
walked; and others to place in your carriage for the 
like mensuration—both, I believe, since patented, and 
brought into common use. But in larger affairs he was 
no less prolific, nor less striking in his ideas and experi- 
mental devices. If it was not always in mortal to com- 
mand success, he, at all events, left nothing undone to 
deserve it. Thus it was with an elaborate scheme for a 
national currency, founded on real and other registerable 
property, which fell to the ground, though supported by an 
able pamphlet. Tt was at issue on every point with the 
doctrines of the gold measure of value alone; and I re- 
member with some amusement now, how strenuously his 
brother, the banker, and Mr. Huskisson, argued against 
it, when brought forward in a select and social council. 
Bullion, at least, put him down so far as to relax his 
efforts for propagating his panacea. I will not attempt, 
however, to enumerate the variety of objects, great and 
small, to which he was ever and anon turning his capa- 
cious and subtle attention. Motion and energy were his 
life, and his sanguine temperament never yielded to 
difficulty or sank beneath defeat. With him, if a very 
toy became a pursuit, it speedily acquired the shape of 
material importance—the trifle solidified—and the results 
were often so incommensurate with the original sugges- 
tion, as to be absolutely astonishing. 

Whilst in the direction of the National Stores, and the 
contracts for many supplies, he had found it necessary 
to purchase and give a wide extent to premises adjoining 
his residence in Soho Square, and spreading into adja- 
cent streets. When the government department was 
formed, these spacious buildings fell back into his hands, 
To pull them down or remodel them into dwelling-houses. 
was evidently a very losing concern, and to find any use 
for them was enough to puzzle an ordinary speculater. 
But John 'l'rotter was as practical as he was far-sighted. 
The idea of converting his disposable vacant space inte 
a bazaar, upon an Anglo-oriental plan, occurred to him, 
and he set his mind to the accomplishment of the design 
in the best possible manner. Benevolence, if not.more 
than emolument, was at least equal to it in the impulses 
and every arrangement that was made, while it harmo- 
nized with the remarkable organ of order of which I have 
spoken, no less forcibly demonstrated that the benefit of 
others was earnestly contemplated, and the prospect of pro- 
fitable returns made subservient to that generous object. 
The rules laid down were stringent and unalterable. 
The business space for the exhibition and sale of many 
sorts of goods was suitably laid out. Greater or lesser 
portions were let at certain daily rents. A watchfulness 
was instituted, so that no exorbitant charges, falsifica- 
tion of articles, or impositions could be undetected or 
tolerated. That the things sold should be genuine, and 
no traffic in raising or lowering prices, according to 
trade-estimate of the buyer, be permitted, were fixed 
terms in the agreements for place. Hours for opening, 
and closing were punctually enforced; and the requisites 
of cleanliness, good behaviour, kindliness among them- 
selves, and civility towards all the rest of the outer world 
who visited them, were provided for in a way to prevent 
all mistakes. And above all, the character and conditions 
of the candidates for admission were scrupulously exa- 
mined, Any flaw in the former insured discountenance 
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aught unfortunate in the latter begat sympathy, a ready 
reception, and, where needful, help to begin what was 
to many a new course of life. Iwas privy to many of 
those transactions, and I cannot describe the blessings 
conveyed to desolate homes, belonging to persons who 
had moved in respectable stations, by the charitable 
efforts of the founders of the Bazaar—for Mr. Trotter had 
a partner in the toil and trouble, who was worthy of the 
occasion. 

Well, the Soho Bazaar sprang into light and work. 
It was an entire novelty ; and novelty will always attract 
an English public. But those who came out of mere 
curiosity to see, remained to buy. The honest principles 
on which it was firmly established, and the sterling re- 
gulations according to which it was conducted, were 
immediately felt, and the Soho Bazaar became at once a 
considerable trading mart, resorted to and patronized by 
all ranks of society. So it was when I knew it, and so 
I have reason to believe it continues to be to the pre- 


sent day, the foremost, as it was the first, of all the | 


marts which have imitated its outward appearances, 


without, perhaps, devoting so much rigid attention to its | 


essential interior details. The empty buildings were thus 


re-occupied; the toy became a focus for industry and en- | 


terprise; the Bazaar proved a productive estate. 


Am not I fully justified in stating that the late John . 


Trotter was an extraordinary character? But he was more, 
he was a humane, benevolent, and in every relation of 
life an excellent man. 
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VI.—GRINDELWALD TO THUN. 


On consulting our Murray—to which P. imadverbently 


! 


{ 


administered a douche-bath of oil, one day when he was | 
greasing his boots—we read that “im dime weather 


there is not a more interesting and emcitimg journey 
among the Alps than that over the us 
This was our route on leaving Grind lwald, and we 


quite forgave the ogre for the sarcasm conveyed in his | 


howls on account of the prospect before us. We got 
off tolerably early, and, after passing through fields and 
gardens for some time, began to breast the hill. We 
were to pass close under the Jung Frau, for the speciality 
of the Wengern Alp is its proximity to this famous 
mountain. Being itself more than 6000 feet high, it 
commands a grand view of its giant sister. It is a 
steep walk to the summit, and we were not sorry to 
give our coats to a good-natured gentleman who was on 
horseback and offered to carry them for us. These 
Swiss horses are very hardy, and though they do not 
keep pace with an active man going up-hill, yet ma- 
nage to climb the most unlikely-looking places. 

The ogre distinguished himself here. It was very 
hot, and we came to a chalét, which had a bowl of milk 
set on a bench outside it. Oaptain W. was about to 
take it up, when the ogre dashed in, caught hold of it, 
and without a word drank every drop, passing on 
afterwards with a grant, likea hog. This was pasta 
joke, to insult our friends, and we were not sorry to 
think we should be able to get rid of him at Interlachen. 

Knowing that there was an inn with a remarkably 
fine view a little further on, we resisted violent efforts 
ou the part of the ogre to force us into that on the 
summit. The other, though rather lower down, is 
built on the brow of an immense ravine, directly facing 
the Jung Frau, and had a pleasant porch opposite the 
mountain, in which we soon sat down to take our lunch, 
and found capital Swiss beer. 





This spot commands a view of the avalanches which 
continually fall from the Jung Frau during the summer. 
I had never seen one, and think I would have staid 
there a week rather than have gone away ungratificd. 
However, we had not sat long in the inn porch when 
somebody cried, “There it goes!” and we rushed out. 
A very respectable avalanche had started from the high 
snows, and came crashing down upon the granite ridges 
beneath. It looked like a white waterfall, the powder of 
the pounded ice rising in clouds of frozen dust. I could 
hardly believe that what I saw would have cut a passage 
through a forest or village; so much did the great 
features of the scenery diminish the effect. We were, I 
suppose, two or three miles off, at least in a straight 
line, but the sharp report of the mass, as it bounded 
frem ridge to ridge, reached us like a lengthened peal of 
thunder. The rush lasted three or four minutes, the 
mass of snow and ice pausing once or twice in its 
descent, and then breaking away with another leap and 
crash. After this we saw some small ones, and heard 
several echoing among the peaks. 

There are three kinds of avalanches: the “ Dust,” 
such as that we had witnessed, of loose snow and 
pounded ice. These sometimes travel so fast as to rush 
a considerable distance up the opposite side of the 
valley into which they descend. 

Then there is the “Slide avalanche,” when a large 
mass sails off like a ship from the stocks, when it is 


| launched. These, however, often pass into the former, 
coming to a precipice and being ‘broken up with the fall 
over at. 


The others consist of snow, which does not break into 


| powdier, ‘butt “binds,” and comes down with a smother- 
ing thud. These are the worst, for they suffocate the 


men and animals on which they descend, unless they 
can be dug out at once—while ithe dust fall is loose and 


comparatively light—enabling people to struggle out 
themselves, if not Ibruiwed iby ‘being dashed against the 


Alp.” | rocks, or bmtiied to0 deep. Awallanches fall during the 


summer rather than ‘the winter. Hence the travelling 
in the snow, or under mountains on which it lies, is 
most dangerous in the spring, and beginning of warm 
weather. Indeed, as long as winter lasts, some passes 
are more practicable than at any other time, the snow 
filling up the inequalities of the ground, and enabling 
the inhabitants td transport merchandise on sledges. 
The path is always marked by tall poles, which stick up 
above the snow, and look in the summer like telegraph 
posts. The greater danger to the traveller in winter 
comes from snow storms, or “ tourmentes,” which soon 
bewilder him, shutting out the view beyond his out- 
stretched arms. Then the additional cold tells upon the 
wanderer, and, after dragging his drowsy limbs on as 
long as he can, he sinks, and sleeps to death. From the 
Wengern Alps we went down, at a famous pace, by a 
series of ziz-zags into Lauterbrunnen. This is a retired 
village, so sunk between rocks that the sunshine does 
not reach it, in winter, before twelve o’clock. The vege- 
tation of the place shows this want. 

The famous Staubbach is about half a mile above the 
inn. It is one of the loftiest waterfalls in Europe, mea- 
suring between 800 and 900 feet in height. I suppose 
the term cataract might be applied toit; but the stream 
is so thin and broken in its descent that it has acquired 
the name of “ Dust Fall,” and is altogether a very twid- 
dling misty business. Byron compared it to the “ tail 
of a white horse streaming in the wind,” suddenly en- 
larging the simile by adding, “such as it might be con- 
ceived would be that of the pale horse on which Death 
is mounted, in the Apocalypse.” Wordsworth has called 
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it a “sky-born” waterfall; and indeed, when the clouds 
rest upon the mountains and cover the spot from which 
it leaps, it seems to come from the skies. In winter this 
constantly falling spray makes a pyramid of ice, which 
is said to accumulate sometimes to the height of three 
or four hundred feet. 

I would advise any one who wished to have a close 
view of the Bernese Chain, to ascend the hills which 
shut in the valley of Lauterbrunnen, near the Dust Fall, 
to alittle place called Miirren. There is a pleasant inn on 
the crest of a mountain right alongside the Jung Frau. 
The view is superb. The ascent is not difficult. There 
is a much-used mule-path all the way. You may find 
a comfortable bed at the little inn, if you are disposed 
to sleep there, and see the sun rise. Put a few days 
may well be spent at Miirren, and one of them should 
be devoted to the ascent of the Schilthorn. 

Having now reached a dusty road, we got a carriage, 
and drove in about an hour to Interlachen. This place 
is famed for beauty, being set upon the stream which 
connects the two lakes of Thun and Brientz. Its 
scenery, however, is above you. There is nothing you 
ean look down upon without first climbing to do so. All 
the hotels are set in a dead flat. The views of the Jung 
Frau are very beautiful certainly, especially when its 
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snows are relieved by the deep dark-green of lower hills, 
But the place is desperately hot. We had been breath- 
ing the fresh air of the mountains for some time, and 
now felt as if we were being choked. Interlachen, 
however, contains perhaps more summer visitors than 
any place in Switzerland. 

Thus we found ourselves all at once surrounded by 
the abominations of civilization—gloves, patent boots, and 
crinoline. Here is the very metropolis of easy-going 
travellers, timid ladies, and sick people. Swiss tourists 
may be divided into three classes. The most numerous 
confines itself to turnpike highways, roads, and lakes, 
travelling altogether by steamboat and axle. It con- 
trives, however, to see much, several of the most famous 
passes being traversed by excellent macadamized roads. 
Those who stick to the highways gather in large num- 
bers at Vevay, Thun, Interlachen, etc., which are easily 
reached by carriage or steamer. The worst of it 73, how- 
ever, that they become dressy, and spoil the associations 
of Switzerland with balls, and the jingle of second-rate 
dissipation. Gambling places have been opened—or if not 
opened, winked at, in several places. Thus, instead of 
gaining fresh health in the glories of mountain scenery, 
some people wear themselves with “amusement” 
which would be better suited to the neighbourhood of 
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Leicester Square. But Interlachen is cheap. The hotels 
are large, numerous, and good; and you may find seve- 
ral very comfortable places where you can live at five 
francs a day, whereas in Geneva, in the season, you will 
very likely be charged as much as that for a bed-room at 
the top of the house. 

Next to the tourists who drive about and congregate in 
the principal places, come those who ride and walk, and 
thus reach the most beautiful part of the scenery. The 
greater number of the passes are crossed by mere bridle- 
paths, often hardly distinguished from a goat-track. To 
me the effect of the mountains is rather destroyed by 
the presence of a turnpike road and post-horses, though 
they may be snuffing the air at a height of six thousand 
feet or more above the sea level. Nothing, on the other 
hand, can be wilder than the course of many well-known 
routes which can be traversed only on foot or horseback. 

The smallest—the select class of Swiss visitors—are the 
climbers—the Alpine Club—who often turn up their noses 
at the more frequented spots, however established their 
magnificence, and lead a goatish sort of life, in higher 
and rougher places than the sensible walker generally 
cares to visit. These mighty mountaineers sometimes 
come down to the comfortable inns of the towns, though, 
to relax, eat, and be admired. 

We had not been in Interlachen half an hour before we 
wanted to be out of it. The place was as flat and hot as 
a frying-pan—only the fire was above instead of below 
it. However, we polished ourselves up, and paid off the 
ogre. Every guide is obliged to carry a book of tes- 
timonials, which are added by his successive employers, 
and inspected by the government. If the guide’s in- 
capacity should be recorded and established, he loses 
caste—perhaps his position. Now, I threatened the ogre 
with an uncomplimentary line in his book. This put 
him into a towering passion, and on parting he made a 
point of shaking hands elaborately—I may say affection- 
ately, with J. and P., and then, fixing his bloodshot eyes 
on me, I verily thought was going to commit himself; 
but, instead of that, he emitted a hideous snort, and 
stalked away. I must say, though, that happening to 
meet him a few days afterwards at Berne, he came up 
to me, took off his hat, and shook hands—an honour for 
which I hope I felt and showed becoming gratitude. 

There is another famous cataract near Interlachen, that 
of the Giesbach, which falls into the lake of Brientz. 
A small steamer runs frequently to the latter town, 
touching at the falls. They are very beautiful, and 
consist of a succession of short leaps, like a tubful of 
water turned over on the top of the stairs. The stream 
is crossed and recrossed by many wooden bridges, at 
various heights and distances. The third fall has a gal- 
lery behind it, so that you may sit in a cave and see the 
world above you, through water, like a mermaid. Be- 
sides the gallery and the bridges, there are many pre- 
pared nooks and arbours at the edge of the torrent, show- 
ing it in fresh points of view. I don’t suppose that 
there ever was a waterfall more stared at, straddled over, 
and generally lionized than this; people go up and down, 
right and left, above, across, and, as I have said, beneath 
it. They look down upon it from the hill, up to it from 
the steamer, and sideways at it from the wood, until at 
last the cataract must be glad to disappear in the lake, 
which is 500 feet deep near its entrance. 

The Giesbach knows no rest till then, being visited 
by night as well as day, and illuminated with red and 
blue lights; there are nails driven into several of the 
waterside trees, on which these fireworks are fixed. 

Right in face of the falls, about two-thirds of the way 
down, is an inn, with benches and tables set out under 
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trees, so that you can keep your eye on the cataract 
while you are eating your lunch. 

The lake of Brientz is not very striking, the hills around 
it being somewhat monotonous. <A road goes from its 
upper end over the Briinig Pass, towards Lucerne. 
We were regaled with a number of Swiss songs, while 
we were waiting for the steamer to return to Interlachen ; 
three women sang together in a very pleasing manner, 
while an old man, who seemed to belong to them, offered 
chaplets and garlands of flowers for sale, wearing him- 
self a large one all round his hat. Brientz is a great 
place for the manufacture and sale of small articles in 
wood, nutcrackers, chamois and salad spoons, mostly, 
with all kinds of little boxes; there are, however, plenty 
to be had in most villages, especially throughout the 
Oberland. Having only our knapsacks with us, we 
could not be persuaded to buy much; but I laid up 
a little stock of match-boxes and needle-cases, for divers 
friends at home, who I knew would accept them as 
proofs that I sometimes thought about others while I was 
enjoying myself. A grand present, however acceptable, 
has a pompous self-suspecting air about it, which destroys 
the modest confidence of a keepsake. It often looks 
more like a bribe than a remembrance; a trifle shows 
reliance on your friend’s affection, as well as respect for 
him. You can get very pretty little carved articles for 
afew francs in Switzerland, at least up in the mountains, 


for which you would pay more than double the price at 
home. 





CASTLE OF SPIETZ, LAKE OF THUN. 


It was one of the hottest days I ever remember to have 
felt, when we left Interlachen for Thun in the steamer ; 
the hills seemed to act like reflectors, and bring all the 
sunshine which fell upon them into a focus on the little 
quay at which we embarked. I wonder the planks upon 
it did not catch fire. 

The shore on our right was not unlike some portions 
of the bank of the Rhine. That on our left was far more 
striking, being broken by the Niesen aud Stockhorn— 
two mountains which are of considerable height, though 
not capped with snow. One stands at the entrance of 
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the route reaching to the foot of Gemmi Pass, which we 
proposed crossing; the other guards the Simmenthal, 
a pleasing pastoral valley leading to Chateau D’Oex—a 
place which in my mind is associated more with magpies 
and bones than anything else. The former seem to have 
taken the place of all other birds; and if those cautious 
people who believe they avoid ill luck by touching their 
hats or taking them off, (which is considered the surest 
amtidote,) when they see a magpie, were to visit this 
place, they would be obliged to walk about bareheaded. The 
bones are in the churchyard, but I was sorry to see many 
of them en it as well. I never visited a burial-ground 
where so little respect was paid to the remains of the 
dead. Even in the gravel of the path leading into it, 
there were mixed many scraps and splinters of those who 
were supposed to be buried there. 

From Chateau D’Oex, paths lead off towards Vevay 
and the Valley of Les Ormonds, and a road runs to Lau- 
sanne. 

But to return. The boat paddled on towards Thun, 
ten miles from Interlachen, creating a slight breeze by its 
own movement ; but when, in about an hour and a quar- 
ter, it bumped against the little pier below the hotel, a 
pile of thunder clouds had crept up into so threatening 
a battery, that we were glad to step into the inn as quick 
as we could, Soon, dark streaks of wind came wander- 
ing across the lake, and great fat drops of rain made 
spots upon the dry slates of the roofs beneath us, as big 
as penny pieces. We had rooms at the top of the hotel, 
looking over part of the town, and sat at our open win- 
dows silently waiting for the crash of the storm. Here 
it comes! Ah! did you see that ?—Crack! and the 
granite cliffs flap back the peals till they seem to multi- 
ply instead of die away. Clap after clap, while the shower 
comes lashing down and the roof-slates shine dark and 
wet, and the dusty road is streaked with little yellow ri- 
vulets, in which the heavy rain-drops plunge and bubble. 
See, there is a dog scampering along with his tail be- 
tween his legs, and a party of hens under shelter, looking 
out, in melancholy silence, at the behaviour of some 
riotous ducks. 





LIFE IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


PetTerspurG has imported many reforms, as well as 
many vices, into the national circulation. Its primcipal 
native feature is a passion for effect, the general offspring 
of the natiomal vanity. “To assume a virtue if you 
have it mot,” is a truly Russian maxim. The streets 
are full of shams. A house of one story is raised to the 
dignity of two by a painted wooden facade, with sham 
windows, bolted to the real tenement by iron bars. A 
brick buildimg will be masked with paimted boards, to 
imitate a Grecian temple. Even the hoarding round a 
house under repair is sometimes painted with doors and 
windows, to “ look like” a habitation. The same spirit 
shows itself in the marvellous haste with which large 
edifices are run up. ‘The Russian no sooner begins than 
he is impatient to see the result. Palaces are put 
together, like stage decorations, without regard to ex- 
pense. Twenty millions of roubles were expended on the 
Winter Palace in one year; the workmen held blazing 
fires to the walis to dry them foot by foot as they pro- 
ceeded. This impatience, combined with the instability 
of the soil, and a nipping frost that splits and splinters 
the strongest granite, will effectually prevent Peters- 
burg from ever being an old city. Much of it is already 
in ruins, which, coupled with its sham elevations, pre- 
sent no unfaithful type of the superficial civilization of 
the empire, 
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The interior of the houses, like their exterior, exhibits 
a constant attempt to enjoy the productions of other 
countries, in situations the most unnatural. The great 
aim of the inhabitants is to imitate and exceed the man- 
ners, conveniences, and luxuries of Paris and other 
wealthy capitals. No expense is spared to impart the 
comforts of other climates, however unnecessary or 
unsuitable. Brick walls, constructed five or six feet 
thick, in order to keep out the cold, are pierced by large 
windows of magnificent plate glass, through which 
nothing is to be seen but mud and snow. Flowers from 
every sunny land are distributed with a profusion and 
an expenditure which no other capital would dream of. 
Instead of the small apartments in which it might be 
thought necessary to seek refuge from the cold, a 
Petersburg saloon would permit the owner to drive a 
troitka round the ample inclosure. Luxurious furni- 
ture, gigantic mirrors, costly chandeliers, statuary, ar- 
ticles of virtt, with draperies of velvet, satin, and lace, 
vie with the richest displays of France and Italy. Ladies 
and gentlemen glide along the polished floors, attired 
in the height of Parisian fashions. The more natural 
wrappings of fur and wool are deposited at the outer 
door, and, with the thermometer below zero, the guests 
accost one another in the lightest of summer costumes. 

To accomplish these wonders, recourse is had to an 
art in which the Russians undoubtedly excel. No peo- 
ple better understand the science and the necessity of 
warming. A stove of peculiar construction is a promi- 
nent feature in every room. Latterly, flues have been 
introduced beneath the floors, and the whole interior 
is kept at a moderate and equable temperature, equiva- 
lent to an Italian climate. This charming arrangement 
dispenses with the disagreeable necessity of sleeping 
under a load of blankets, as well as of emerging from a 
bedroom, warmed by the tenant’s own caloric, into an 
icy passage and staircase. A genial warmth pervades 
the whole house; the mild atmosphere is perfumed with 
flowers, and the bedding is so light and salubrious, that 
domestics not unfrequently sleep on the floors, as in 
India. 

To look from this artificial state of existence through 
the plate glass, out on the streets of Petersburg, is like 
looking through some magical camera on the picture of 
a far distant land. The enormous size of the plan 
makes the daily movement so comparatively inconsi- 
derable, that the population appears scanty, and the 
place a desert. The frozen mud and snow, with the 
grey, dreary atmosphere, contrasts strangely with the 
summer within doors. The variety of costumes that 
pass, suggests the enormous distances which separate 
the several parts of the empire. The Cossack, trotting 
along with his lance in rest; the Circassian cavalier, 
prancing in his shirt of mail, or firing his pistol at the 
sun; the grave Moslem from Kazan or the Caucasus; the 
Tartar Guards, the Finland Guards, with a hundred 
other varieties of national attire, seem as much like 
hostages in a foreign capital as soldiers in their own. 
Uniform of one kind or another invests half the popula- 
tion of this imperial city. Its pacific denizens com- 
prehend a motley assortment of Germans, Spaniards, 
Italians, English, French, Greeks, Chinese, and Arabs. 
All is foreign still. The bearded Russians are outnum- 
bered, in the capital of their own empire, by their en- 
forced compatriots, Fins, Lettes, Poles, Jews, Mongols, 
and Kamschatdales. 

The most crowded part of Petersburg is the Nevskoi 
Prospekt, a street of four versts in length, where @ 
walk, as described by M. Kohl, will present a graphic 





sketch of street life im this extraordinary capital:— 
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* Starting from the extreme end, where a monastery and 
a cemetery remind us of death and solitude, we first 
arrive at low wooden houses, which lead us to a cattle- 
market, where, around the spirit shops, may be seen 
swarms of noisy, singing, Russian peasants, presenting 
a picture not unlike what may daily be seen in the vil- 
lages of the interior. A little farther on, the houses 
improve in appearance; some are even of stone, and 
boast of an additional floor; the houses of public enter- 
tainment are of a better description, and shops and 
warehouses are seen similar to those of the small pro- 
vincial towns. Next follow some markets and maga- 
zines for the sale of invalided furniture and superannuat- 
ed apparel, which, having spenttheir youth in the service 
of the central quarters, are consigned in old age to the 
mercy of the suburbs. The houses in the old Russian 
fashion are painted yellow and red, and every man we 
meet displays a beard of venerable length, and a yet 
longer caftan. 

*« A little farther on, and we see a few isvoshtshiks, who 
have strayed by chance so far from their more central 
haunts; a shaven chin and a swallow-tailed coat may 
be seen at intervals, and here and there a house assumes 
something like an air of stateliness and splendour. On 


arriving at a bend in the street, the huge gilt spire of’ 


the Admiralty is descried at a distance, floating ap- 
parently over the intervening mist. We cross a bridge, 
and begin to feel that we are in a mighty city. The 
mansions rise to three, and even to four stories; the 
inscriptions on the houses become larger and more 
numerous, carriages-and-four become more frequent, and 
every now and then the waving plume of a staff-officer 
dashes by. At length we arrive at the Fontanka Canal, 
cross the Anitshkof bridge, and the palace of Count B. 
announces at once that we have entered the aristocratic 
quarter of the capital. 

“From this bridge to the Admiralty is what may be 
called the fashionable part of the Prospekt, and as we 
advance, the bustle and the throng become greater and 
greater. Carriages-and-four at every step; generals 
and princes elbowing through the crowd; sumptuous 
shops, imperial palaces, cathedrals and churches of all 
the various religions and sects of St. Petersburg. The 
scene in this portion of the street, at about mid-day, 
may challenge comparison with any street in the world, 
and the splendour of the spectacle is enhanced by the 
magnificence of the decorations. This part of the street, 
though fully an English mile in length, does not con- 
tain more than fifty houses, each of which, it may easily 
be inferred, must be of colossal magnitude. Most of 
these buildings are the property of the several churches 
that border the streets—the Dutch, the Catholic, the 
Armenian, and others, that received from Peter the 
Great large grants of lands, of little value probably, when 
first bestowed, but from which, as they are now in the 
heart of the city, splendid revenues are derived. 

“From the Anitshkof Bridge to the Admiralty is the 
favourite promenade with the beaw monde of St. Peters- 
burg. The buildings are magnificent, the equipages roll 
noiselessly over the wooden pavement of the centre, and 
the trottoivs on each side are broad and commodious. 
‘The people you meet are civil, and quarrels and disputes 
ave never heard. The lower classes, from their childhood, 
are taught to behave respectfully to their more for- 
tunate fellow-men ; and, besides, the Slavonian is by na- 
ture more ductile and better rounded off than we of the 
Saxon race, who carry sO many corners and crotchets 
ahout with us, that we need be carcful when we meve 
through the streets that we do not entangle ourselves 
with those we meet. The northern, being the sunny, is 





the favourite side of the street for the promenaders, 
and on that side, accordingly, are the most magnificent 
shops. . 

“The seasons and the variations of the weather bring 
about many and very often sudden changes in the street 
population of St. Petersburg, where the temperature is 
always capricious and unstable. In winter, every one is. 


cased in furs; in summer, light robes of gauze and silk 
flutter in the breeze. In the morning the costumes aj 


perhaps, all light and airy, and in the evening of the 
same day no one will venture to stir abroad except in 
cloaks and mantles. The sun shines, and swarms of 
dandies and petites mattresses come fluttering abroad ; it 
rains, and the streets are abandoned to the undisputed 
possession of the ‘black people. One day all snow and 
sledges, the next all mud and clattering wheels. 

“Nor is it merely the change of weather that alters 
the physiognomy of the streets. The various sects that 
make up the population of the town give often a pecu- 
liar character to the day. On Friday, the holiday of 


‘the Moslems, the turbaned Turk, the black-bearded 


Persian, and the Tartar with his shorn head, take their 
leisure in the streets. On Saturday, the black silk 
caftans of the Jews come abroad in great numbers ; 
and on the Sunday, the Christians of all denominations 
come forth to their pious exercises or to their various 
diversions. 

“The different sects of the Christians, again, tend to 
vary the scene. ‘T'o-day, the Lutherans celebrate their 
yearly day of penance, and German burghers, with their 
wives and children, and with their neat black gilt-edged 
hymn-books under their arms, sally forth on their pil- 
grimage to the church ; to-morrow, the Roman Catholics 
are summoned to some feast or other of the Immaculate 
Virgin, and Poles and Lithuanians, Frenchmen and 
Austrians, hurry to their stately temples. The next 
day are heard the thousand bells of the Greek Kolo- 
kolniks, and the wives and daughters of the Russian 
merchants come humming and fluttering about the 
streets in their gaudy plumages of green, blue, yellow, 
and red. But the great days are the public holidays— 
the emperor’s days, as they are called—when all the modes 
and fashions current, from Paris to Pekin, are certain to 
be paraded to the public gaze. 

“Towards two or three o’clock, the world of prome- 
naders wend their way to the English quay, when the 
real promenade for the day begins, the imperial family 
usually mingling with the rest of the loungers. This 
magnificent quay, constructed, like all the quays of St. 
Petersburg, of huge blocks of granite, runs along tho 
Neva, from the New to the Old Admiralty, and was 
built during the reign of the Empress Catherine, who 
caused the canals and rivers of her capital, to the length 
of not less than twenty-four English miles, to be in- 
closed in granite. As in all water constructions, the 


| colossal part of the work is not that which meets the 


eye. The mighty scaffolding on which the quay rests 
stands deeply embedded in the marshy soil below. Hand- 
some steps, every here and there, lead down to the 
river; and for carriages, large broad descents have been 
constructed, and these, in winter, are usually decorated 
with allsorts of fanciful columns and other ornaments 
cut out of the ice. The houses along the English quay 
are deservedly called palaces. They were originally, 
for the most part, built by Englishmen, but are now, 
nearly all of them, the property of wealthy Russians.” 
The features of Russian life most conspicuous in 
Petersburg will be found im the sledges and the mar- 
kets. The former, which in the provinces are often 
little better than rough wooden boxes without springs, 
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and filled with hay, to save the occupant from utter 
dislocation, assume in the capital an air of much ele- 
gance and comfort. The vehicle is fashioned into light 
and fanciful shapes, wreathed with serpents, lined with 
scarlet cloth, and covered with the richest furs. A 
fine black horse, with a coat like satin, and harness 
gleaming with silver bosses, flies before the fairy car. 
. “Faster! faster!” is the continual cry of the gay occu- 
pants, as they rush over the hardened snow or along 
the surface of the ice-bound Neva. Generals, prixces, 
nobles—the Emperor himself—are seen vying with 
meaner charioteecrs in the rapid course. In summer 
the vehicles, lifted on wheels, splash along with equal 
impetuosity, though necessarily at a slower rate, through 
the slush and mud of the streets. 

The sledges call into existence the numerous frater- 
nity of drivers which forms a characteristic element in 
the Russian population. A knowledge and a love of 
horses seem indigenous in every native, and are, per- 
haps, a portion of their Tartar descent. With the excep- 
tion of the Cossacks, they are not fond of riding, but 
man and boy, gentle and simple, will seize the reins, 
without either teaching or practice, and drive with 
fury. Fearless and good-humoured, they keep on the 
best of terms with their steeds. The whip is only 
used to knock on the foot-board as a gentle reminder : 
it is his eloquence which the Russian charioteer trusts 
to in order to preserve the speed. THe accosts the ani- 
mal with the most affectionate epithets, and maintains 
a continual colloquy all the way. “ Now, my pretty 
pigeon, make use of thy legs. Steady, my sweetheart ; 
take care of that stone. Come, my little father, what 
art turning thy head for? There, my white pigeon, that 
is the pace,” etc. These addresses are interrupted only 
to exchange a pleasant word with the traveller, or to burst 
out in snatches of song, in which all Russians excel. In 
the towns the isvoshtshiks form a regular calling, driving 
their own carriages and horses, and often travelling with 
them from one place to another. They make the vehicle 
their home, and almost seem to revive the nomadic usages 
of their Slavonian ancestors. In the provinces the govern- 
ment obliges the villagers to find horses for the traveller 
at a very moderate charge, and any peasant or peasant’s 
child is improvised for the yemshtshitk. 

The markets, again, supply an inexhaustible stream 
of native life in Petersburg. One of the distinctive 
features of the Slavonian race is the love of conducting 
trade in fairs and other large concourses. The Gostinnot 
Dvov, or great bazaar, is indispensable to a Russian 
town. It is here that native manufactures and pro- 
ductions are generally sold, articles imported from west- 
ern Europe being retailed in shops, as in other coun- 
tries. The Bazaar at Petersburg is a vast building, the 
upper floor of which is reserved for wholesale dealings, 
while the ground is covered with long rows of stalls or 
booths, appropriated to the retail trade. The several 
traders congregate in their particular quarters—the 
silver shops in one part, the print dealers in another ; 
the furs in this row, the stockings in that, and the pet- 
ticoats in a third. Boots, saddlery, hats, wearing ap- 
parel of all kinds, crosses, virgins, saints, amulets, with 
an infinite variety of church-ware, have each their 
allotted quarter, imparting to the general aspect the 
charm produced in modern gardening from planting the 
flowers in masses, instead of the irregular distribution of 
less scientific days. The several stalls are presided over 
by traders in the full national costume of blue caftan, 
cloth or fur cap, and long, sweeping beard; a jacket 
of white wolfskin is added in the cold weather. 

The bazaars and the markets are the best places to 
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study the mushik, or “black people,” as the Russian 
peasantry are universally denominated by their “ civil- 
ized” superiors. Thousands of peasants enter Peters- 
burg daily in the sheepskin frock with the wool inside, 
which forms the ordinary village dress, not knowing 
whether they are to exchange it for the livery of a lackey, 
or the caftan of a merchant the next day. Cook or 
carpenter, mason or musician, all comes alike to the 
handy mushil, while the bazaar and the rag-markets 
stand ready to supply every want. Dealers and cus- 
tomers alike are “ black people” there, bearded, furred, 
and thoroughly un-European. 

Next to the venders of crosses, pictures, and charms, 
the pastry-cooks’ quarter is perhaps the most character- 
istic. Here are displayed the fish pirogas to which the 
Russians are passionately attached. A large pot of green 
oil, and a huge salt-stand, are the accompanying condi- 
ments. No sooner does the dealer catch the eye of a 
passer-by, than he plunges one of his delicacies into the 
oil, sprinkles it with salt, and presents it hot and dripping, 
with a bow and a compliment worthy of a prince. The 
true mushik can seldom resist the temptation while a 
few kopeks remain in hispouch. Seating himself on the 
bench, he will devour these greasy masses one after 
another, till his beard shines like ebony with the over- 
flowings of the savoury sauce ! 

An individual of the “ great unwashed” is certainly 
not an attractive object. His hair and beard are long 


and shaggy, his person dirty, his voice loud and noisy, 


his sheepskin intolerably filthy. This unpromising ex- 
terior, however, conceals a lively, good-humoured oblig- 
ing nature, somewhat slavish perhaps, but essentially 
polite and cordial. Cheating and drinking are universal ; 
but the address which varnishes over the first, and the 
impunity which seems to attend indulgence in the second, 
render both vices laughed at more than punished or 
deplored. 





THE CODEX SINAITICUS: 
ITS AGH, ORIGIN, CONTENTS, AND WORTH. 


Tue readers of “The Leisure Hour” have already been 
made acquainted with the romantic history of this now 
celebrated Codex, and of its claims to be the oldest exist- 
ing manuscript of the Bible. (See “ Leisure Hour,” 
No. 586, and also “ Sunday at Home,” No. 301.) It is 
unnecessary to repeat here the account given by the 
learned Professor Tischendorf of its discovery by him, 
in 1859, at the Monastery of St. Catherine, at Mount 
Sinai; of the permission obtained to copy the manuscript 
at his leisure, at Cairo; and of the subsequent permission 
to carry it to St. Petersburg for the inspection of the 
Czar, at whose cost and under whose patronage he had 
made this his third eastern pilgrimage in quest of liter- 
ary antiquities. Leave was given to publish the manu- 
script; but the original (as we understand the arrange- 
ment) was to be then restored to the library of St. 
Catherine’s, at Sinai. By command of Alexander u, 
the publication was made by type cast at great expense 
for the purpose, and the eld Sinaitic manuscript now 
appears, in four splendid volumes, as the “ Codex Sinai- 
ticus Petropolitanus.”’* 

In the present article we give the general result of a 
careful examination of the copy, which is deposited in 
the British Museum, leaving details for future papers. 
This examination has not been hasty or superficial, but 





* Bibliorum Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus. Auspiciis Augustissimi 
Imperatoris Alexandri tr, ex tenebris protraxit, in Europam transtulit, 
ad juvandas atque illustrandas Sacras Litteras edidit Constantinus 
Tischendorf, Petropoli 1862, Four volumes folio, Leipzic, C.F. Flessiger. 
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THE CODEX 


continued for a long period, and with the greater atten- 
tion, because its results were very soon found to be op- 


.posed in some measure to the opinion of so high an 


authority as Professor Tischendorf, and to the belief 
hastily adopted and generally entertained, both in this 
country and the continent, as to the age, origin, and 
worth of the manuscript. 


I.—AGE OF THE CODEX. 


In “The Journal of Sacred Literature” (April, 1863), 
an article on the Codex appears, which gives a clear 
statement of the important questions which have been 
raised. We quote the introductory sentences :— 

“The Codex Sinaiticus is a great fact. It has fairly 
emerged from its obscurity of ages, and the appearance 
of a new island would scarcely have been regarded with 
more interest than its advent before the eyes of the 
critical world. A new claimant to the presidency in the 
republic of Biblical mss. was of course a very possible 
occurrence, but it was not generally expected. All at 
once, however, a celebrated letter from Tischendorf to the 
minister Von Falkenstein announced the coming of a 
candidate for that presidency, and of one whose rights 
might perhaps easily be determined. Codex A, which 
tradition ascribed to the time of the Nicene Council, and 
which for a long time was allowed to stand first, as its 
very name indicates, had been condemned to retire be- 
fore at least one of its rivals, and to strike off a century 
or more from its assumed age. The Codex C, or the 
Ephrem rescript, had won a high position—Tischendorf, 
for example, puts it before the middle of the fifth century 
—as early if not earlier than Codex A. The Cambridge 
manuscript, Codex D, or Bez, has raised a good deal of 
discussion, but never held its ground as a candidate for 
the seniority. Of the rest we need not speak, excepting to 
name the one which had won its way to the headship— 
Cedex B, or the Vatican us. This last seemed to be 
settling down into quiet possession of its honours; and 
such is the exclusive veneration in which it is held, that 
it has for a long period been almost as difficult of access 
as the Grand Lama of Tibet, or his holiness the Pope. 
It remains to be seen whether the rival dignity of the 
Sinaitic Codex, which courts publicity, will have any 
effect in relaxing or removing the restrictions of which 
we speak. This is not all; it remains to be seen whether 
by coming into the broad daylight the Vatican Codex 
may not even yet vindicate its superior claims. It 
remains to be seen whether the Sinaitic Codex, 
Aleph or x, may not be compelled to retire into the 
same rank as its brother Alpha of Alexandria. But 
whatever may be-the ultimate decision of those who are 
able to investigate and pronounce judgment in the matter, 
the Codex Sinaiticus is, we repeat, a fact and not a 
myth, and it will always occupy a very high and power- 
ful position among the uncial manuscripts of the Greek 
Scriptures.” 

Professor Tischendorf assigns to the Codex an antiqui- 
ty greater even than that of the celebrated Vatican Codex. 
He considers it doubtful whether it was written before or 
after the,middle of the fourth century, but inclines to 
the belief that it belongs to the earlier part of the cen- 
tury. The Codex Vaticanus (B) at Rome may belong tothe 
same century; but the Codex Alexandrinus (A) is of the 
fifth century, the Codex Regius, or Ephremi, is of the 
sixth century, and the Codex Bez is probably of nearly 
the same date. These are the most ancient manuscripts 
of the Bible, with the exception of fragmentary portions, 
the age of which is more disputed. The elaims of the 
new Codex are therefore of a lofty pretension, and there 
18 no wonder that Professor Tischendorf, who honestly 
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believes in their being well founded, says that “the 
results with which Providence has blessed his researches, 
are so great and significant as to surpass the most san- 
guine expectations, and excite the highest amount of 
general attention.” 

The following are the principal reasons assigned by 
Professor Tischendorf for the great antiquity assigned to 
the Codex Sinaiticus :— 

1. It is written in uncial characters, without large 
capitals, points, or other artificial distinctions, which 
were introduced after the fourth century. 

2. The number of columns in each page (four columns 
in the larger portion of the manuscript) indicates the 
period of transition from the form of rolls to books. 

3. The absence of the Ammonian sections and Euse- 
bian canons* from the text. 

4, The Apocryphal additions, and insertion of uncan- 
onical books, which were ordered by the Council of Lao- 
dicea (A.D. 372) to be no longer read in the public service 
of the Churches. 

To these chief reasons are added various minor proofs, 
such as peculiarities of spelling, the form of the inscrip- 
tions and subscriptions, the recurrence of certain read- 
ings known to be very ancient, and the general character 
of the writing. These will be referred to presently; 
but it may be as well here to state, as the result of 
our examination, that the manuscript does not appear 
to be of a date earlier than the sixth century, and is 
more probably of later date. 

Judging from various signs, the Codex appears to 
have been prepared for use as one of the Service-Books 
of a Greek Church, in which portions of the Scriptures 
are arranged according to regulations first prescribed 
in the seventh century, and unknown before that time. 
(Vide Proleg. Adamandios Coraes in Synecdemos Hiera- 
ticos). The arrangement of the books of the Bible for 
the reading of the Lessons, and the portions divided for 
special occasions, were to a great extent the very same 
now in use in the Greek Church. To give only one in- 
stance. The sixteenth chapter of St. Mark’s Gospel 
stops at the end of the eighth verse of our version. 
This is the exact portion read on the morning of Easter 
Sunday in the Greek Church, and once every eleven 
Sundays. (Vide Parakletiki II. Heothinon). Just in 
the same manner, the English Prayer Book has the 
appointed portion of the Gospel for the day, St. John, 
chap. xx., stopping at verse 10th, and in Easter week 
the Gospel is from that of St. Luke, chap. xxiv., verses 
1—13. Now this division and selection of portions of 
Scripture for the Greek Church was not made before 
the sixth century, and therefore we do not think that 
the Codex Sinaiticus can have an older date. 

Judging from the innumerable blunders and correc- 
tions which disfigure the Codex, we would be very un- 
willing to say how much later than the sixth century 
its date may he. It is evidently a most corrupt and 
carelessly written copy. But this will be referred to 
afterwards. Meanwhile, it may be observed, how futile 
are the arguments for its antiquity, merely taken from 
the form of the letters, the absence of points, the num- 
ber of columns, and other such outward marks. These 
things afford no evidence of the age of this particular 
manuscript. The copyist, at whatever age he lived, 





* Divisions of the Gospels into longer and shorter chapters, commonly 
used after the 4th century. The divisions are present, but Tischendorf 
says they are added by a different hand. He also says that the rubri- 
cal divisions are by a different scribe from the one who marked the 
Ammonian sections. Whether the Professor is correct in his opinion 
about the various scribes, we cannot judge without seeing the original. 
manuscript, 
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would of course follow in general, the manuscript from 
which he was copying, if employed professionally to 
make a copy. Even if Mr. Simonides, as he affirms, 
wrote this Codex, he himself would, of course, follow the 
usages of early manuscripts. Hence, the absence or pre- 
sence of certain marks, and the number of columns in a 
page, (as argued by Professor Tischendorf,) can give no 
help to find the age of this particular manuscript, though 
useful as to determining the version from which it had its 
first origin. 
Il.—ORIGIN OF THE CODEX. 

A. single paragraph must here suffice for this point, 
the bearings of which are so important as to require 
detailed notice in a separate article. In order fully to 
deal with the subject, it would be necessary to treat of 
the origin, history, and authority of the Septuagint, and 
of the various versions of it which were in use during the 
first three centuries. ‘Todo this would involve too long 
a digression, and therefore the result merely is briefly 
stated. 

In the early Christian Church, the Septuagint was the 
version of the Old Testament in common use, and of 
admitted authority. With few exceptions, the quota- 
tions in the New Testament are taken from the version 
of the Seventy. The early fathers of the Church almost 
invariably quoted from it. The real translation of the 
Septuagint was extant in the library of Alexandria, in 
the time of Chrysostom, (as he testifies in his Homily 
against the Jews.) In the controversies of the early 
Church, appeals began to be made to the Hebrew against 
the Septuagint. 'The Jews also appealed to other Greek 
versions of the Old Testament. In order to meet the 
confusion arising from differing versions, Origen formed 
his Hexapla, (or six-columned Bible),* containing the 
text of the Septuagint, the Hebrew text, and the other 
Greek translations then more or less in use. This great 
work is supposed to have perished in the burning of the 
library at Alexandria, a.p. 635: Happily Origen’s text 
of the Seventy had been copied by Eusebius, together 
with the corrections or additions which Origen had in- 
serted from the other translators. The Codex Sinaiticus 
appears to be a copy descended from the Eusebian version 
of the Hexaplarian text of Origen. Not long after Ori- 
gen’s time, two other copies of the Septuagint text were 
made, one by Lucian the Martyr, and another by Hesy- 
chius of Alexandria. These contain the Septuagint text 
without the changes introduced by Eusebius. When 
Jevome, at the close of the fourth century, was revising 
the ancient Italic version, he corrected the Old Testament 
by help of the Hexapla of Origen. In one place he 
says, in reference to the various versions, “Some, at 
Alexandria, read the Septuagint of Hesychius; others at 
Antioch, that of Lucian; others in Palestine, that of 
Eusebius (from Origen’s Hexapla), so that all the world 
contends about these three versions.” The Codex Alex- 
andrinus (in the British Museum) follows the text of 
Hesychius; the Codex Sinaiticus seems to follow that of 
Eusebius. 

IIL.—CONTENTS OF THE CODEX. 

We now come to the contents of the Codex, of which 
we shall give a brief analysis, volume by volume, as they 
appear in the published edition. 

Volume I. contains the Dedication to the Emperor of 
Russia, Alexander uJ, and then the Prolegomena of Pro- 
fessor Tischendorf. It is not necessary here to notice 
the learned editor’s account of the history of the Codex, 





* The six columns of Origen’s Bible were thus formed:—l. Hebrew; 
2. Hebrew in: Greek letters; 3. Greek version of Aquila (a.D. 160); 
4. Version of Theodocian (about a.p. 170); 5. Version of Symmachus 
(about a. D. 200) ; 6. The received Septuagint, 
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his observations about the preparation of the fac-simile 
type for printing, and other prefatory matters. The dis- 
cussion of the various readings is also a subject for sepa- 
rate consideration. After this comes a commentary (i 
quo omnes correctorum antiquorum scripture recensentur, 
additis nonnullis notatu dignis) containing matters worthy 
of notice, if space permitted. This is followed by twenty- 
one lithographed plates of fac-similes of various portions 
of the Codex and of other ancient mss. for comparison. 

Volume II. commences with the first extant portion of 
the Old Testament text, being as follows: I. Chronicles, 
ch. ix. 27. Chapter x. is complete, and ch. xi. to the 
22nd verse. 

Then comes the Book of Tobit, ch. ii. 

Then I. Maccabees. II. Maccabees. 
ters only. 

Isaiah complete. 

Jeremiah, ch. i. to ch. x. 25. The rest of Jeremiah, 
Lamentations, Ezekiel, and Daniel are wanting. 

Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 
Haggai, Zecharias, Malachi, all are complete, but with 
numerous verbal errors. The Books of Hosea and 
Micah are wanting. 

Volume III. contains all the Psalms, arranged sticho- 
metrically, or in lines of (nearly) equal length, but only 
two columns in each page, instead of four, as in the 
non-poetical books. 

Proverbs of Solomon, complete. 

Ecclesiastes, complete. 

Song of Songs, complete, with special divisions. 

Prologue of the Wisdom of Sirach. 

Wisdom of Sirach, complete. 

Job, also complete. 

Volume IV. contains the New Testament, the books 
being in the following order: St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
St. Luke, St. John, Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians 
(I. and IL.), Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 
Thessalonians (I. and II.), Hebrews, Timothy (I. and IT.), 
Titus, Philemon, Acts of the Apostles, Epistles General 
of James, Peter (I. and II.), John (I. II. III.), Jude, 
Apocalypse of St. John.* 

Then follows, uncanonical, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
complete ; and a portion of the Pastor of Hermas. The 
presence of these uncanonical books is urged by Pro- 
fessor Tischendorf as an argument for the antiquity of 
the Codex, because the public reading of any but the 
canonical books was forbidden by the Council of Lao- 
dicea (A. D. 372, or as others say A. D. 378), the list of 
canonical books being given in the 59th Canon of that 
Council. But this rule has never been strictly followed 
in the Eastern Church, insomuch that they have often 
in their daily Church Service Books, the Lives and Acts 
of those saints whose days they specially keep. No 
scruple is felt about including such uninspired writings 
in the same volume with the acknowledged canonical 
Scriptures. There is nothing surprising in the vacant 
pages at the end of the Codex} being filled up with the 
Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas; at 
least, the argument for the age of the manuscript from 
this circumstance is not of weight. 

Besides the text, there are many thousands of mar- 
ginal notes or corrections in all parts of the work, and 
especially in the New Testament. Professor Tischen- 


Eighteen chap- 





* There are omissions, or gaps, in various parts of the New Testa- 
ment; as, for instance, Matthew viii. 1 to12 ; the end of Mark xvi.; part 
of John vi., etc. In the Epistles also are various omissions. 

+ The Original Codex is written, as Professor Tischendorf informs us, 
on parchment made from antelope skins, such skins being abundant in 
Lybia and Egypt. The parchment is yellowish (subflava) with age. The 
pages written on'the outer side of the skins are better preserved thaa 
those on the inner, as usual with ancient parchments, 
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dorf has attempted to identify these correctors, and dis- 
tinguish them by the letters which are noted at the 
sides. He also thinks that at least four copyists were 
originally engaged upon the text. This quadripartite 
handwriting, we can only say, is not apparent on the face 
of the manuscript; and if there were several writers, 
some must have been less incorrect in spelling than 
others, while the blunders commence at the beginning 
and continue to the end of the Codex. Also, if there 
were so numerous a band of “ correctors,” they could not 
have overlooked the numerous errors which still disfigure 
the text. The marginal letters, which have been mis- 
taken for marks of copyists or correctors, we believe to 
be only according to the usual custom of ancient times, 
serving as a kind of index to certain portions of the 
writings, as may be seen in the margin of any old copy 
of Chrysostom’s Homilies. 


IV.— WORTH OF THE CODEX. 

In coming to estimate the value of the Codex Sinaiticus, 
it becomes us to speak with great diffidence, after the 
strong opinion declared by Professor Tischendorf, and 
echoed by the critics, who, in their notices of the manu- 
script, have chiefly followed the statements in the 
learned editor’s Prolegomena. It must only be after 
careful and minute examination, and comparison with 
the other ancient Codices, that the true value of this 
manuscript can be determined. 

Whatever may be the age of the ms., even if it be 
a copy at second or third hand, its completeness gives 
it importance; and if originally from Origen’s Hex- 
aplarian Greek, and not directly from the Hesychian copy 
of the Septuagint, it will be valuable for collation. Pro- 
fessor Tischendorf has given various readings, in which he 
compares it with the Vatican, and other manuscripts. 
But its value in this direction, we regard as counter- 
balanced by the excessive corruptness of the text. In 
this respect the Alexandrine Codex is immeasurably 
superior. The ancient copyists were generally so ac- 
curate in comparison with those who lived in times when 
learning was decaying in the Church, and when copies 
of the Sacred Scriptures became more numerous, that 
this difference would alone lead us to suspect the anti- 
quity of a manuscript so abounding in faults and in 
illiterate blunders. The writing is certainly neat and 
regular, but the older writers were more careful about 
the correctness of the text than the form of the letters. 
The correctors, as they are called, are sometimes as had 
as the supposed copyists. To multiply instances woud 
be tiresome and useless; but here are a few examples : 

In Psalm exx. (of the Greek, cxxi. of English version) 
in verse 1, “ From whence cometh my help,” two of the 
four Greek words are wrongly spelt (ng and Goybia). 
Omitting part of a diphthong is a common error 
throughout. In verse 4 of the same Psalm, instead of 
“nor sleepeth,” (trvwon) the Codex has éEurvwon, giving 
exactly the opposite meaning. 

In Revelation xxii. v. 19, instead of the word “ book,” 
By3dtov, as all other mss. the Codex has £vAov, 
“ wood.” 

In Hebrews xii. v. 25, “with reverence and godly 
fear,” instead of aidvic, we have déove. 

In Matthew i. v. 23, for réZerac indy the Sinaitic Codex 
omits the diphthong (at) and has only réfere. The 25th 
verse of the same chapter omits the word “ her,” airije, 
and has only “ Till she had brought forth son.” In the 
6th chapter, the 1st verse is quite different from all 
other mss. In the Vatican it reads, “Take heed lest 
your (dccavoovrny) righteousness.” The Alexandrine 
has “ alms,” éXenposiyny, but the Sinaitic Codex has the 
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words “zy ddcev.” What this means it is not easy to 
know, and the corrector has added in the margin the 
word dixove, which mystifies the meaning still more. In 
chap. viii., instead of the genitive, caraGdrroc, as in the 
Alexandrine, the Sinaitic has “xaraGdyrit,” the dativecase. 

The instances of carelessness orignorance upon every 
page, both in errors of omission and commission, will 
make learned men very cautious in giving much weight 
to the various readings sanctioned by the Codex. Some 
of the passages cited by Tischendorf are interesting, but 
few are of greatimportance. We have turned to-various 
passages, such as 1 John, v. 7, 8, and Acts viii. 37 (the 
clause “if thou believest,” etc.) which are not in the 
Codex. On the other hand, on turning to the last verse 
of St. John’s Gospel, about the absence of which much 
had been said, to our surprise we found it there. ‘The 
“ Athenzeum,” for instance, says (in No. 1840) :— 

“In the Gospel of John, the Sinaitic ms. omits the 
last verse, ‘And there are also many other things which 
Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every 
one, I suppose that even the world itself could not con- 
tain the books that should be written. Amen.’ The 
only other ms. that wants the verse is a Dublin one, 
Cod. 68, which is cursive and late. It is well known 
that the verse has appeared suspicious to many critics. 
In Dr. Davidson’s ‘Introduction to the New Testament’ 
(vol. i.) reasons are given for its spuriousness in con- 
junction with the last clause of the 24th verse, ‘And we 
know that his testimony is true.’ ” 

On the page of facsimile copies we give the verse as 
it stands in the British Museum copy of the Codex. 

In speaking of the value of the Codex, the artistic 
splendour of the published edition must not be left un- 
praised. No typograghy applied to ancient manuscripts 
has equalled this, either in appearance or in general 
faithfulness to the original. The high price atwhich the 
work is offered for sale (£35, we believe) must confine 
the four-volumed edition to a few public and private 
libraries. But a smaller edition, in ordinary Greek 
characters, will before long be in the hands of a larger 
circle of readers. When this is the case, and when the 
text has been collated by scholars and theologians, we 
may return to the subject with more likelihood of inter- 
esting the general reader, and estimating more surely 
the worth of the Codex Sinaiticus. 

Professor Tischendorf, (at p. 16 of his Prolegomena,*) 
says that he regards this Codex as worthy of the chief- 
ship over all other manuscripts of the Bible. He would 
not, he adds, be understood as desiring that the sacred 
text should be edited throughout according to this 
Codex (manifest errors excepted) ; but he maintains that 
no safer foundation for the sacred text exists than here. 

This is too much to claim for a manuscript which 
bristles with blunders ; although the errors certainly 
are those of ignorance and carelessness, not of wilful 
corruption, as one critic has said. We have frankly 
stated our belief that the Codex is not older than the 
sixth century. The question has too important bear- 
ings to be decided merely by the authority of a name 
even so high as that of Professor Tischendorf. Nor 
is it altogether seemly in the Professor to declaim 
against what he calls “ petulant and envious denial of 
the antiquity of the Codex.” (Prolegomena, p. 12.) The 
truth alone is sought, and we shall be glad if the dis- 
coverer can satisfy learned men that the manuscript is 
as old as he believes it to be. 





* Dignus videtur qui omnium principatum teneat. Quod etsi non ita 
intelligi velim ac si ubique, exceptis vitiis manifestis, textum sacrum ad 





normam Codicis Sinaitici edi jubeam, tamen nullus alius est quo tutiore 
fundamento textus constituendi uti possimus, 
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